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ABSTRACT • ■ . ■ \ T 

The effects of collective bargaining contracts on 
school administration and teacher-principal relations are neither as 
visible nor as f^r-re*ching as has been believed, interview? with 189 
teachers and 100 administrators, conducted in 18 schools in six 
diverse districts in as many states, indicate that implementation of 
contract /provisions varies according to their enforceability/ and 
their importance to teachers. Fully implemented provisions,, dealing 
with lob security, class size, and duty-free lunch periods," were both 
easily enforceable and highly significant to teaclx^rs. .Some important 
teacher concerns, however, such as student discipline and/adequate" 
materials and facilities, could anly Impartially enforced. Finally, 
some provisions that were enf orceableTTTut not highly important to 
teachers w^re variably implemented. Teachers and principals either 
ignored, enforced, or informally renegotiated ^such provisions, which 
included teachers 1 use of preparation periods, supervisory dutie? 
outside class, and meeting length and frequency. Implementation of 
these provisions could vary from school to school ev6n io the same 
district, depending on the principals administrative style ai\d 
relationship to the faculty. (Authpr/RW) 
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m 'assessing- the effects' of teachjer unionism on schools, 

attention .is typi6ally p focussed on the' contract. What 

administrative .constraints does, it impose? What teacher 

Rights does#>it ^guarantee? • The outcomes of the process of 

collective bargaining' are thought to be embodied in the 

contract language, .and contractual provisions are assumed 

* ' ** • \ 

to bp implemented at the school, site, Jn this viev% to - 

* •'«."" * ■ • 

know 'the v contract is i to know, the labor practices of the* 

schools. - 

m \ - The research fin#Lngs reported here challenge that 
assumption. They show that contract provisions are differ- 
eritiaily enforced and' that there carl be, wide variation* in 
labor practices from school to. school within a district,- 
Only a small number of ^rion-rcompensatioh contract provisions 
are fully implemented in all schools of the districts where 
they are negotiated. Others are only partially implemented. 
Still others 'are variably implemented and subject to' inter- 
pretation and informal renegotiation J*within .-individual schools 

A contract provision falls into one of three categories 
depending on its enforceability ^nd its importance tb teachers 
The first 'type of . provisions include those contract, items 
sucTi as seniority transfer procedures that are fully 



implemented in all schools because they are both ,highly 
.valued by teachers and readily enforceable. A second type 
of provisions include those such as discipline codes that 
are difficult to enforce and consequently remain only 
partially impleniemted whatever their value to teachers. The 
third type, including provisions such" -as those restricting 
6 supervisory duties are Variably implemented . There is 
correspondence between the provision and practice in some 
schools but not in others." While enforceable, these provisions 
are not perceived by teachers to be in their vital" interests 
and therefore are often amended to fit the n$eds of the 
staff, administration, oj: program of 'a particular school. 

. * ' h \ • ■ 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

^Because so little is understood, about ^ttie efforts of, 

collective bargaining on schools, this research was designed 

to explore and describe the range of collective bargaining 



effects in a variety of settings. Its focus v/as on the 

J 

non-compensation provisions of teacher contracts aad- .their 
effects on day-tp-day ^chool, Operations. Using a qualitative 
metllfedology,- this research followed collective bargaining . . 

agreements arid teacher unions into the' offices, corridors, 
and classrooms of schools to assess to "what degree the contract 



is complied with at the school Site and to examine the ways 
in whloh the union exerts influence on both its membership 
and the, school administration. 

-In-depth interviews were conducted with 289 teachers 
and administrators i*n a diverse sample of six school 
districts. The districts, which have here been assigned 
fictitious names, varied in size, controlling labor statute, 
AFT/NEA affiliation, regional location, urban/suburban/ 
rural character, racial and ethnic composition and enroll- 
ment and economic trends. Table I summarizes these district 
features. There also was wide variation in union strength, 
contract%ouA£lexity and strength, and the character of labor 
relations among the 'districts of this sample. It was 
assumed that such a sample would make it possible to rfiap 
the range and variation of labor practices and to illustrate 
the effects of different contracts on schools. The method-^ 
ology of data collection is explained more fully in the 
Appendix. " 

FINDINGS ^ 

# 

If district level variables such as contract strength, 
union strength, size, or location were to be important 
determinants of school practices', one could expect labor 
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relations toj look very similar at the school sites within 

' * . ' 

a district and quite different "between districts. That ^ 

pattern, however, was not apparent in the schools. Instead, 

there .whs wide variation in the effects of trie "contract fro : 

school to school' within the satne distric£. While- a small 

number of provisions were fully cotnplied with at Virtually 

/ / 

all school sitesV many were not., ' ( 

An analysis o^ contract compliance in the schools revealed 
that ^Qritract ' provision^ typically fall into 'one of three 




categories ; 



1. Fully implemented^ provisions that literally 
complied with 1 at All schools. ( 



} 



i2. 




Pa 
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rtially \Lmplemented provisions that, are weakly 
mplied with it all, schools * 



(fully, partially, or variably 



3. Variably implemented provisions that are enforced in 
v -some schools, ignored in /others, and informally 
renegptiated in~^thers. f ' /" 

Whether a provisior^ is 1 

implemented .depetids on 'its' importance to teachers and its 
enforceability. Fully implemented provision^are ones 
that kre highly valued by\teachers and enforceable. ' Partially 
implemented provisions may /be' important* to teachers but are, 
unenforceable. Variably implemented provisions "are ttioSte - 
that are enforceable, but are not so important to teachers . * 
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^to require complete,^ uncompromised compliance: They accounted 
for the largest number of noncompensation items in tjie 
contract, and were often informally renegotiated by ^teachers 
afta principals at the school site. Eaqh of these types of 
provisions jwill be explored briefly. *" * 

Type One; Full . Implementation 

In these instances, contract language did determine 
practice. The provisions of the contracts in this stuc^y 
that fell into the fir^t* category dealt "with seniority 
layoffs and transfers, class size limits,- and dtity-free 
lunch guarantees. (The lumber and identity lot particular! 
provisions miffht v&ry somewhat with a larger sample. ) Eadh 
provision was very important to teachers ^nd enforceable — 
a strong provision' from the union's perspective. 

Seniority Layoff and Transfer Provisions : Job security 
is, not surprisingly, a central c\sncei/n for teachers. When 
asked what issue^ th^y might grieve, more teachers responded 
that they would initiate formal complaints about job security 
than any other "issue; many said that it was the only issue 
they might grieve.. * 

■ ; J • i • % . A 

Seniority-based layoffs are contractually required inj»|y 

Metropolis, Shady Heights, Mill City, ahd^lantville, all pW 

9 v . . . ' i * > 
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which are currently, experiencing enrollment declines. In 



tljese districts v ~flie 03 



>rder of layoffs' was strictly acjher,ed 
to by the administration /and_ closely watched by the union. 
Involuntary transfers ^nat fqllow layoffs were a^so deter- 
mined by seniority in Metropolis, Shady Heights, and Plant- 
villje while "other relevant factors" were considered along 
with seniority in the other districts. In the districts 
that had negotiated seniority transfers, principals reported 
having virtually no control over changes in thie composition, 
of staff in tht&ir schools. This restriction was, 'from the 
principal's perspective^, particularly troublesome in ^ 
Metropolis where transfers were numerous and the union closel 
monitored compliance. Wherj^ there was/ no room for a'dminis- 

* • J > 

tratijve abuse, inhere was also no alldWanc^ for discretion, 
no way to fix inappropriate outcomes. Principals recounted 
extreme incideryfcs where dqmino sequences of teacher transfers 
disrupted their schools. They complained about the effect 
o^ seniority transfers on the stability andyToyalty of r their 
staffs, t>ri* stancJards o ^in structional competence, and on > 
the quality ol;'. teaching in specialized programs. Yet, there 
was no instance in this st^dy where seniority rights were 
waived for the sake of the educational,, program; „ there was^ 
no apparent intradistrict variation in^the implementation of 

^ .1 
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this contract provision. 

,1 * ^* — ■ — - 

Class Size Limits; Four of the six sample districts^**/" 
addressed class size in their 'contracts. The provisions 
ranged from a class size goal of twenty-five in -Shadyti Heights 
to a f ixed^Tnaximunt of thirty-eight in the secondary classes 
of Vista. Distinctions were made in the acceptable class 



size limits fofl\various levels and subjects i^i a^l^districts 
tmt Metropolis, where the maximum of thirty-three was constant 
in all grades and subjects 7 

Teachers value cl^ss ^ilfce limits in part because th^y 
believe they make their responsibilities more manageable 
and success in tl^eTir work more likely. But more important , 
class size provisions protect*, jobs . / Teachers in the districts 
with enrollment declines — Metropolis, Shady Height^ Mill 
City and Plantville — were aware that- an additionaX student 
in each class 4- n the district would eliminate many teachers' 
jobs. In Metropolis an^Plantville the contract language 
enabled them to limit^ student assignments, but elf ss sizes 
varied in Mill City Shady* Heights where the contracts! 

did* not establish a maximum. In^Vi^€a where enrojy.pients 



were growing^ J-argej^Sifesses were occasionally tolerated by 
teachers because Bccepting^Bditional students did not ( 
jeopardize an^ current teachiijjff positions. * # . 
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Duty-Free Lunch The third contractual provision that 
was regularly implemented and closely monitored at the school 
site was the guaraiftee of a duty-free lunch, provided for ir> 

T 

all the contracts. The Mill City ag^eertieryfc further prohibited 
assigning teachers to lunch duty at any^time; the Met^Qnb^is , 
contract said that teachers should* be relieved qf 'non^pistruat: 

c . • 

ional duties "to the extent possible/ 1 *" and the Vista contract 
stated that^/ttfe school bo&rd "will make an effort to reduce" 

' -I - ' • ' - 

such duties^ Therefore, while teachers in all districts 
were assured of unassigned time to eat, they alio might be 
.required to supervise the cafeteria at~atfrer times irj alj. . , 
.^districts but Mil^City. .. * 

Teachers are velr5m£nt about -the importance of released / 
time - for lunch; thg!y are only slightly less impassioned in 
discussing their distaste v f or cafeteria supervision, regarding* 

jut^as a tedious policing function, a n/isuse of the i£.* profeS>- - . 

- ^ v " ^ 

%iorial time and skills. ^ In several districts the tfight to 

a duty-free lunch and the implied release ^f rojn cafeteria 

' ' ) / * v \> • s 

supervision had bpen hard-won 'gains tjhat w^re jealously 

guarded. Many principals reported that the provision 



duty-free lunch time and the management of the cafeteria 
were for them the jmo'st troublesome parts^f the^^iontract* 
•Teachers and principals agreed that disoifcier dn the cafeteria 

■ . ' - - ■ - . ... •■ V ! • • 

.. • • « '.I 12 • •' ' IV - • 



often spilled Over into the classroom and disrupted ipstruc- 

s ,tion and learning. However, while the principals often 

contended that* teachers should reasstume supervision in this 

area, teachers held firmly that this was solely an adminis- 

. i 
trative responsiblitly . 1 

No teachers were seen to volunteer for cafeteria duty 
in Mill.- City w^er^ the contract freed them of this respon- 
sibility. In Metropolis, where the union argued strongly 
that the contract meant teachers should be relieved of 
cafeteria duty, there was but one school of the eighteen 
consulted^where teachers, supervised lunch. In that case. ' 
teachers had not volunteered their services. Rather, the S 
principal held firmly to, the contract language that provided 
teachers relief from these duties "whenever possible." 
When confronted with grievances, he successfully argued that 
cafeteria management was not possible without teacher super- 
vision. 

Throughout this study, teachers insisted that this 
negotiated right to a duty-free lunch and the implied release 
from cafeteria supervision be implemented as fully as the 
contract and union strength- would allow. They, repeatedly 
disavowed responsibility for any disorder that might follow 
from insisting on this right. 
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Type Two: Partial Implementation 
1 These guarantees of a secure j6b, a manageable *class 
size, and released time at lunch were widely reported to be 
of great importance to teachers. . There were other issues 
that concerned them, but that were not, easily enforced 
through the contract. These included assurances of equitable 

treatment, standards fox student discipline, and guarantees 

i 4 

' of adequate building security or maintenance. For example, 

the malfunctions of heating systems in old buildings were' 
' big worries for teachers but were n$t perceived to be 
* contract violations that could be remedied. Outdated texts^ ^ 
and worn of damaged equipment were often similarly tolerated. 
Teachers Reported having littlie confidence in being able to 
I hQld administrators to the general contract language on 

Student discipline. They were, for the most part, resigned 
to pursuing their concerns about discipline informally, 

outside the contract. Hp*ever, in the extreme, the contract 

1 » ' - * • 

would he invoked as a last rejsort, occasionally with success, 

• • "' ' f " 

but often not. Many broken windows in a school, roofs that 
leaked repeatedly into classrooms, chemistry classes with- 
out experimental equipment, and a vice principal who was 
widely perceived as giving no discipline support to teachers 
all precipitated grievances in the schools of this study. 

- - ' • • 



But thef^e were the- exceptions; this second type />f provision, 
typloally unenforceable and weaJpTfroin the union's perspective, 
had consistent^ little efTect on school practices. 

/ Typl Three; Variable Implementation 

The most notable findings of this study reveal conside- 

% 

* m ■ " * 

rable variation within districts in the implementation 6"f 

the contracts and the effect^-- of the union on the school. * , 
While contracts included a few provisions th4t were closely 
enforced throughout the districts and a few more that were 
rately enforced, *many other contract provisions were inform- 
ally renegotiated by teachers and Principals at theii^^hools . 
These included such provisions ^arS the teachers', use . of . prep- 
aration periods, the role of the building advisory committee, 
the length and frequency of meetings, and the assignment of 
teachers to supervisory duties. While the Metropolis con- 
tract permitted teachers to determine the use of their 
.preparation periods, principals exerted varying degrees of 
influence and control over its use. The Vista contract 
stated that the administration would "make an effort to 
reduce" non-teaching duties. Teachers in one school super- 
vised the cafeteria, buses, playground, and lavatories, while 
in another assumed no responsibilities of this kind. 
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Five contracts set limits on the frequency and length 
of staff meetings^ However, the actual schedules varied/ 
considerably from school to school within any district. 
Some princin^ls* called f ewer* or shorter meetings th^n the 
contract allowed"; others arranged to hold one longer meeting 
in the place of two st^ort ones; a few fully used the allotted 
.meeting timek. Teachers Were rarely reported*, to leave'- if 
Jthe meeting occasionally. extended beyond the permissible length 
and were sai£ ^bV^riVicipals to comply *ith requests for 
additional emergency meetings. Such concessions by teachefrs 
Vere r ?i^lfej^ to depend largely on the context of the 
admin is j Bj EL or 1 s request.'* A Plantville principal said* 'that 
on ocdasion' h£ will call a faculty meeting without the 
required f oyty-eight hours notice. He explains to his staff/ 
"I know thi^ is not according t3 the contract, but it would 
be mutually Ireneficial if we all met." The teachers, he 
says, accept this because he does not "call ^meetings for 
the sake of calling them." 

In part, teachers avoided literal contract enforcement 
because they believed it to be educationally unsound, but 
they and their principals were also well aware that 'rigidly 
insisting on contract compliance was often not in either' s 
best interests. To fully enforce oiie side of the contract 



was to invoke similarly rigid expectations from thef other. 
As one Metropolis principal said, if there were a teacher 
"who made me walk the chalk line,^OTen I'd make ' that teacher- 
walk the chalk line." Therefore, both sides satybcf' room to 
"maneuver, to trade favors, and to adjust the force and detai 

of the contract to . f it the • parti cJXaxr needs of the school, 

■* ■ * 
^the teachers, or administrators. . 

The following example fromXone Shady Heights sghool 

illustrates this renegotiation?, reciprocity, and Ejection 

of ^formalism. The teachers and^pri„ncipal had s substituted 

grade level staff meetings 'during preparation periods for* 

regular staff .Sheetings .<T The principal reported; ** . 

# j • 

r * . - m, 

A gung-ho 'teacher 1 came here and thought he - 
could straighten dveryone ou/fc. didn't 
seem to understand pur f aculW and Jiow we 
work together. He Lame to "me and said that ..... 
" I had no right to expect the teachers to me^ 
during their free time- to discuss these 
issues, that I was only permitted to call 
three faculty meetings a month, according — - 
to the contract. And I, said to -him, "You're 
right. LetPs see what we can do about it." 

The p7£j^ci£&l^a^edl trte faculty together, announced that 
there wo|Gld be three one*-hour meetings each month and that w ? 
there would be no excuse for absence. 
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Well, a f£9 r this meeting they got to this 
guy and They said, "If you ever say any- 
thing like that again, we're going to 
break your neck." Well^ that ehded that.. 

• ' ' ' > V - V 

The extent of flexibility in this tfcird type of contract 

provision was usually determijid by a combination of factors: 

The teachers 1 regard for the principal the principa«mp 

nitiatives to bend the contract and tfhe working relation- 



ship between^that principal and the union^ leadership within 
the school*-* " Wliere there was mutual respect and the admini- 
strative expectation that teachers would go beyond the £bn- 
tract, these provisions were reshaped to meet the needs, of 



/the school, its principal, and \the teachers. Where there # 
, was diesatisfactibn* and dissension between teachers ctfid 
principals, both* sides wpremote rigid and formal in their 
expectations and these cotitract provisions were more closely 
enforced.. The^following brief comparisions of two Metropolis 
high schools point up such differences. 

■ 1 ' ^ J . * Metropolis High School #1 * T * - 

The labor ^relationship in tlu^^Jiigh school was ad\^r- 
sarial, with the principal and bu?!TdJ|fer;. representative in 
open hostile conflict. Teachers insistfcd^ on* close policing 
.of the contract and very rarely bent it to meet the needs ^ 
of the school.'. The building committee which desponded ^zo 



teacher initiated complaints was said by ojie teachdr to "go 
looking for other problems!"" 'The principal was said t>y 
teacher s%y to deliberately force grievances. Five grievances 
abiut school practices had been filed by the unjlon within a 
year. Teachers expressed strong dissatisfaction with the 
overall organization of the school and blamed the administra 
tion for problems of discipline and disorder. The principal 
argued in response, that such problems/should' be £co}.lective 
concerns." Teachers reported being pressured by colleagues 
not to volunteer for extra dutieus or activities because of 



the principal's authoritarian stance toward them. 

* V , 

Metropolis Hi^h School #2 
The union organization in another Metropolis school was 
regarded as quite strong, yet the lab&t^relationship in the 
school was exceptionally cooperative. > The. principal , who* 
was said to "go by the book with the ; cpn tract" actively^' 
pursued a close working relationship with the building 



representative and building committee, 



Ie said: 



k The building committee becomes a resource 
that I can call for- assistance in admini- 
stering the school \ . . . ™eir involve,- 
merit * in this committee 16jads to their 
acceptance of responsibility for the 
school .... The faculty here have a 
commitment to this school. We have an 
understanding t>hat this *is our school, 
and not m^ sghQOl, or hjs school. 





Teachers/ in this school, reported strong approval of this j 

cooperative venture. They alsp reported being very( satisfied 

with* the school discipline and cdfetyol. The contract, while 

respected and adhered to by the administration/ /was occasionally 

\ 

bent for the ^cfcool. For example, in order to x *vaiptain 
advanced math and language courses whifh have s^all -enroll- 
ments ,^ teachers, agreed % teach a coml^^pjllfl^nof small"arid 



large classes, thus complying .with the* class size averages 

but not limits. No teachir^reported beilTg pressured to 

V 

refrain 'from volunteer activities and many reported partic-; % 
ipatii^g. in suqh activities. ".. , ft 

There were important differences betweeh thes^ schools 
in tfhe expectations of principals and building representatives, 
Teachers in the first were considerably less flexible in 
responding to school needs, teacher-administrator relafidn- 
ships were more formalized, and practices were more rule- 
houndr.than in the second -^school . Such differences persisted 
despite identical district level influendes of contract apd 
union ^strength. { f ( 

(^Dther intradlsfcrict differences were not always so 
e*t;reme.^ Two dleipentary schools in Plarttville illustrate 
less, dramatic, but equally important variation. 
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Plantville Elementary School 111 • 
The principal^ of this elementary school was a strong 
advocate of teacher ' unionism but bell^ved^that the principal 
must set the standards fqr the school: "The teachers," he 
says, "will go alorig-^-contract or no contract;." f This 
principal had 6 firirv expectations about the performance of 
his staff. He required teachers to begin supervising the 
school at 8:20 a.m. / fifteen minutes before t^e begin^ing^of 
their work day in Violation of the contract. He*monitored 

• ■ ... ■ . • > 

the after-school help^grovided to students by teachers-. He 
ran a system of s£agg6red lunches that allowed teacher 



sU|p^yi*ion of the cafeteria and playground — -an unusual 
arrangement ' in ^jffTe d^strite^; Although the schoolwide 
^average on clasWaize was- enforced, students were grouped 
£>y ability and therefore classes varied considerably in 
size Within the school, sometime^ 6xceedir^g the contractual 
maxima. Teachers repotted frequent volnpteer activities in 
.jthfc school. Fcir example, each spring the PTA sponsored a 
fair on a Saturday when "everyone gets involved. " Teachers 
expressed great regard for the principal Vs s leadership arid , 
tolerant acceptancie of *his high standards and exttfa demands. 
The contract had Iqw prominence in the school and the build- 
ing representative reported having a good working relation- 

r 

ship with the principal against whom no -grievances had ever 

• ' ft * 

been filed. *»''..■ 
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Plantville Elejmentary School #2 
Y The principal in a second elementary school was also 
a Wrong union supporter but took a laissez-faire stance toward 



the t^eachers^t^e school, and the union. Teachers in the 

schoo\ weye jnot active union members, the building represent- 

atjuve having taken the job because no one else wou^d accept 

it.r Th^ building committee- did not function. The principal 

J - 
had encountered one grievance over class size, but in 

general he was careful not to kbridge the contract. He 

- ' 1 • \ ■ ' 

expressed reluctance ^abomt monitoring the arrival and x) * 

^ % ■ r 

departure- times of teachers,"! don 1 ^ljke_ to be a police 
'officer. They say I'm \oo easy orv them. " He did not ask 
tectchers to volunteer for ext/a Activities' although ^many 
reportedly did out of concern for students . The princi- 
pal ^eporte^ly neither opposed nor supported such teacher 
initiatives. While there wefJk no apparent labor difficulties 
in the school, teachers expressed dissatisfaction about the 
lack of discipline, border and direction of the schools They 
qomplained that the principal did not' supervise the perform- 
ancf of two teachers generally 'regarded as incompetent. 
While there. weren't the stark differences in labor 



relations at these Plantville schools as there were in the 
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Metropolis schools described above, there were important 
differences in the role of the contract, administrative. 

9 | « 

leadership, and teacher services . J Both principals respected 
. the contract^^ut the fi^st asked teachers to go beyond it 
for th£~~good of the school; they complied. v Th£^sec£hd 
principal pursued a cautious course, ^asking no moretof |w _ 
" teachers than they were obliged ±o give.- Teachers were • 
approving of the first principal's direction; they were * 
dissatisfied. wifch the second ^principal's lack of Leadership, 
howe^r contractually correct it might be.. 

As \hese example^ suggest, differences in principals' 
administrative style appeared to be central in determining 
the shape of labor Vrelations aneKthe level of teacher- * 

9 \ 

services at the schcApl site. One might legitimately 
question what other factors might influence these outcomes, 
e.g.*, the level and ^location of the school, history of 
building labor relations, prevailing union sentiments of 



staff. Overall, these factors did not seem ^o carry great 
v£|icjht. For example, laboj^relations were generally more 
tranquil at the elementary than the secondary level, but 
there were schools where that pattern was reversed. Teacher 
morale in schools serving middle income students might be 
^expected to be higher than in schools serving Very poor 
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student^, but there* were schools wit^ Satisfied and^di^- * 
satisfied ;jpta£f in 1 each arfea. . J *\ 

Such /Variables ^were no^ controlled in bfris study ^ 
However, two schools presented;, the opportunity to consider 
the effects oTTthese additional factors wheri changes in the 
principalship were followed/oy dramatic cHanges in teacher 
services., contra ct ^r or^i n^gH^e., and labor relations. / Other 
factors stich Aobationf, union strength of the staff, and 
economic level' of students rpm^ined constant* A brief 
account of what happened xti each of tftese schools will 



illustrate the importaryzr€^6f* the principal 




rista High School * 
> — ~ — * : — 

Under a previous administrator, tttis high^ schoo^L had 
floundered; labor relations were\ strained. One teacher 
described the problem: 



He was authoritarian, but l\e was never in 
control of the faculty or tfy e students. 
We were afraid of him. He was shouting 
and slamming all the time, y^he associa- 
tion and the principal were/in constant 
battle. Department meetings with him 
were very difficult* Nojrody could really 
^figure out w£at A he wafnted . . We r 

didn't have control/ ofc/any thing. Students 
would leave the camRU^s; they wouldn't be 
in Classes. It was Venerar^conf usion . - 
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^ Ten grievance^ were failed in <4ne year against this principal 
^nd teacher )morale reportedly very low. - ^ 

By contrast, th\s,Vitincip<al ' s replacement was charac-% * 
>J ^terized as taking |/alprofelem-solvlng apnroach t^ -tilings . " x 
One teacher said,\;"Be 1 s very innovative afid'^doesn't come to -\ 

i ' 

the teachers with a decision, bat with a problem. And he 
gets things done." Th,e principal was said to be very activ f e * 
and visible in^ the schodl. Student discipline and attendance ^ 



improved dramatically, and teaching performance wa^observed 
and ev^lual^ed regularly by administrators. Morale/among 
teachers was very high. The building representative , who , 
hach* initiated grievances the previbus year, assumed wide 
'administrative responsibilities for attmidance under' the 



new administration. No new grievances were filed. 'Teachers 



f 



r 



reported voluntarily accepting (vafrious supervisory respons- 
ibilities for the good of the ^school. 

{ Shady Heights High School ^ 

A new\j?rincipa]j, described by teacher^ as "very 

> ' \ ^ 

professional" and "authoritarian" replaced another principal ^ 

whom teachers agreed had been unsuccessful. One teacher 

characterized his. shortcomings s . ^ 

The previous principal was an inconsistent * 
\t disciplinarian. He vras particularly 
concerned about what 'couldn 't be done, He ^ 
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had W 'Jiands tited ' mentality. He had 
^ a Td\JAc^ Approach to dealing with the 
facuit^rf^ . . . he ruled by granting 
\ favdjrss' He did th^n^s like eliminate 
thevsi«i-im/»ig|i--out sheet for teachers, 
lie di^guglSied infrequently and indis- 
criminately both students and teafctyjrs . 
There ware a j!ot; of problems in the 
bui]/dirig> students w^re late to* class? 
• there was a -lotVof ribose in, the cor- 
ridors;' students would dome" to class 
unprepared to learn. ■ " « # . . * 




Wt^n the new princi^l. arrived",, teachers, impressed by Hi«s% 
4 purposef ulness , were inclined to support him. He quickly 
^fr* reinstated, checks on teachers \ performance. For exajrip) 
teachers were requiredfto sign-in and out and received A a 
letter of reprimand if they were late ;more than thrse times, 
"Teachers wereXjreqiifired to be'in the if homerooms when the 
bell sounded, to^^nd in the corridors between classes, 
and to formally supervise the halls bfcforve,. during, $nd , 
after school* The principal expected them to go beyond the 
requirements of the contract, and his demands were nil 



i 



^grieved even though £his was a school- with a strong union 
Organization. Teachers reported* that the changes had restb;red 
order to the school; yiri^^S^^veryQn^believed they had » 
bpen productive^/ One W^^^sSmtnarizeS her satisfaction, £ ' 
•You have toCdo^ the classroom job because now 'the conditions 
good and the school is running well." 
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These two examples emphasize what the others suggest « 
the levels of teacher service, literal implementation of 
the contract, ^nd quality of labor relations were subject 
to considerable influence by the principal. Intradistrict 
variations were unmistakable. Te.achers in some schools 
were seen to assume extra supervisory responsibilities, use 
preparation periods for inservice training, ^attepd extra 
meetings, reallocate student assignments within the school, 
and volunteer for extra activities. Teachers in other 
schools might cut corners on the work day, refuse non- 
instructional duties not included in the contract, and 
insist on literal enforcement of teacher observation 
procedures. There was, of course, variation between 
these extremes. 

Conclusion * 
The picture of labor relations and contract implement- 
ation at the school si\e, then, has a few fixed and many* , 
flexible features. Negotiating provisions of the first 
type in a district where the union is strong enough to 
insist on compliance will impose limitations on the 
principals 1 control over faculty compofition, the allocation 
of students to classes, and the supervision of the cafeteria. 
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Yet, many of the contractual provisions are informally 
renegotiated at the school- site where such factors as teache 
interests, educational consequences, administrative leader- 
ship, and .staff allegiance are balanced and counterbalanced. 

Finally, it must be noted that flexibility *in contract 
administration at the school site is not without limits. 
"There are," as Robert Frost wrote, "roughly zones," in 
thds case zones of acceptable- administrative discretion and 
teacher tolerance .that, having been set districtwide by 
contract langi^tge and union strength, are beyond the. Jfcntrol 
of teachers and principals.' While the principal and 
individual school 'staffs can significantly influence and 
regulate the * implementation of contract language and the 
effects ^bf collective bargaining on their schools, the 
range of possible outcomes is limited. 



APPENDIX A 
RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

I selected six districts that would represent a diverse 
sample of those involved in collective bargaining. Such a 
sample would permit me to map A the range and variation of 
labor relations practices. Clearly , there are types of 
districts that are not represented in the sample. However , 
the districts included in this sample are diverse in size, 
controlling state statute , AFT/NEA affiliation, regional 
location, urban/suburban/rural character, racial and ethnic 
composition, enrollment and economic trends, strength and 
activity of the union, and strength of the contract. On 
the w^jls of preliminary data, I began with hypotheses that 
suggested that the effects of teacher unionism might be less 
extensive, formal, and fixed than they are generally thought 
to be. Consequently, I intentionally included districts 
reputed to have militant unions and experience with strikes. 

There were many possible combinations of districts that 
might have comprised this sample. Generally , districts 
were selected because they were recommended by those- familiar 
with local districts (SEA administrators, union leaders, 
community leaders, other school administrators) as ones 
that matched the combinations of characteristic* I was 
seeking. I selected the sample sequentially to ensure , that 



the 



hi 



alance of variables could be maintained. I requested 



entree into eight districts. Two refused my request; the 
remaining six make up the final sample. ' 

Within eac^h district, I conducted in-depth interviews 
with central office administrators, union leaders, principals 
and teachers. Because of the relatively small number of 
central office administrators and union officers, I Ynter- 
viewed all who were identified as relevant to the research. 
The selection of principals was made with the help of district 
administrators and urtion leaders. I requested a balanced 
selection that varied in age and experience, sex, school 
level and location, labor attitudes, and administrative 
style. I repeatedly asked those interviewed whether the 
sample was "balanced and representative of the range of 
principals in the'district. " 

After completing the interviews with principals, I 
selected three to five schools in each district that seemed 
to represent the range of grade level, location, administra- 
tive style, and union activity within the district. With 
the principal, I selected a sample of seven to fifteen 
teachers, once again seeking diversity on a number of 
variables: grade, subject, sex, union views, support or 
opposition to principal, degree of involvement in school 



activities. The union building representative, who was , 
always included in this sample, helped select the teacher 
sample in some cases and always reviewed the selection for 
balanc^ I spent one or two full days in each of twenty 
schools, with the length of .visit depending on their size. 

The 289 interviews of this study were semi-structured/ 
and varied in length from thirty minutes to two hours. 
Throughout the research I made a concerted effort to > ; - .?/ ? y 
triangulate information arid responses, to disconfirm 
hypotheses", and to seek a range of views.' Extensive note^ 
were •taker) during all interviews. These were later dictated 
onto tape and transcribed, yielding 2500 pages of field notes. 

•In addition to the interviews, I informally observed 
classrooms, corridors, cafeterias, main offices, teachers 1 
rooms and after-school activities. I attended several 
faculty and one school board meeting when labor issues were 
on the agenda. I collected copies of contracts, statutes , 
memos, teacher handbooks , union publications, district 
publications, and*Soard policies from each of the six districts 
I have subscribed to local newspapers for six months follow- 
ing site visits in order to follow current issues, e.g., 
Negotiations, strikes, pending arbitrations. 



